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4 ; ; ; |tute. The Pyrotechnic Institute votes the State a 

Personal Enterprise m Public Economy. | noble patron of the Progressive Arts, but the fellows 
of the Hickory Shirt Society cannot see things in just 
,~.. |that light. They have not been educated up to the 
HE readers of the Onto CuL-| standard of the liberal and enlighted age in which 
~ TIVATOR know very well, that We they Jive! Pardon this little episode—we felt like 


believe in the principle of personal holding up a picture which would explain Itself. 
responsibility and _ enterprise. — | 










We set out to say something about personal enter- 
There are times and occasions | prise and responsibility, and we would just as soon see 
ople, for want of strength or con-| this principle carried into our agricultural associations, 
cert, for great public purposes, must appeal to| when they are in condition to take the whole respon- 
the State for pecuniary aid and patronage, and | sibility upon themselves; for there is nothing gives a 
when it becomes the duty of the State to spread | man or set of men such a well developed muscle as to 
its protecting wings over the people, and take travel upon it. In all cases where men sell themselves 
from the abundance of one class or capital, | in whole or in part to the State, there is a compromise, 
which is already strong, to bestow it upon another class | in so much, of their personal independence and con- 
or object, which needs such foster care. 


when the pe 


A wise gov-| trol; and it must be a hard necessity which can thus 
ernment will do this, and wise men will justify them in keep a high-spirited person in leading strings, when he 
so doing, while the emergency exists for the exercise | is able to go alone. ; 

of such arbitrary distribution. This exercise of State} The public treasury is too often thought to bea 
power, however good in its intention and its results,| goose to be plucked; and the farther it is removed 
is still purely monarchical, and should be exercised | from personal responsibility, the less prudently is it 
only under the clearest warrant of necessity. A patri-| apt to be managed. In the infancy of agricultural so- 
otic and public-spirited people, would not consent to | cieties, it was a wise foster care of the State to aid 
live as mendicants and pensioners upon the property | them by arbitrary appropriations, and so long as there 
of others; for whatever is given to one class or object, | is an adequate necessity for so doing, these aids should 
must be first taken from another. The State has noth- | be continued; but when the agricultural interest is 
ing of its own to give—the State is a naked pauper, a, better able to go upon its own account than the rest of 
myth, an abstraction. The people make up a purse, | the commonwealth is able to carry it, then special ap- 
buy clothing, build houses, put men in them to look propriation from the public fund is unequal and wrong. 
after their public affairs, enact laws for themselves, and | The eminent success of a large number of independ- 
this is the State. The Governor and Heads of Depart- | ent agricultural societies, has demonstrated that when 
ments in states, counties and municipalities, are the | the people take the matter wholly in their own hands, 
hired men, at so much a month; and as such are|they are fully competent to command success. The 
worthy of their places, or become abominable, in pro- | Most successful exhibitions in the Union are those of 
portion to the fidelity with which they perform the | the St. Louis Association, on the real ownership sys- 
duties of their offices, or abuse the trust reposed in|tem. The people of Cincinnati have matured a plan 
them. The Legislature for the time being is the rep-| for fitting up a large property on the same system, on 
resentative of the people, and makes disbursements of, Which they propose to hold their first exhibition in 
the people’s money as they see fit. Here comes ye he W hen the Cincinnatians all take hold of a 
Cormorant Society from Pennyville—a people who| project, the thing has got to go. 

have the quality of being what is called “constitution-| The advantages attaching to associations of this 
ally tired,” who wish the State to give them fifty thou-| sort, are the permanency of membership and manage- 

sand dollars to build a Pyrotechnic Institute, which | ment, and, on account of the pecuniary interest of so 

will eventually be a great public blessing, and enlight- | many stockholders, the rigid oversight and strict ac- 

en the world free of charge ever after, thereby saving | countability of officers, and the judicious application 

the country the whole expense of gas and candles! | of monies and protection of properties, which can sel- 

The Legislature, willing to immortalize itself, takes | dom be attained in societies where no one has a real 

fifty thousand dollars from the surplus earnings of the ownership, and where the membership and manage- 

Hickory Shirt Society in the town of Industry, (which | ment are to a great extent changed every year. Per- 





‘believes that every man should earn his own living, | manency of management and personal interest, secure 


and do not believe in the mendacous tenets of the Cor- | every possible comfort and convenience to visitors and 
morant Society,) and gives it to the Pyrotechnic Insti-! protection to articles on exhibition. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bloody Murrain—Old Butcher's Opinion, | 


arora orn—mn" 





In the Cultivator of April 1st, I noticed some} 
remarks from C. Rathbun with regard to Bloody | 
Murrain. He is correct in the statement of the 
leech being the cause. I suppose, as I have got 
to be a farmer, it will not be out of order for me 
to say afew words through the columns of the 
Cultivator. I have been a regular butcher for 
the past 20 years, in Ohio. I am satisfied that| 
Murrain is caused by the leech. Often cattle 
have Murrain slightly, and recover; the owner 
gives them something, and is confident he has a 
remedy for Murrain. There is no cure, but 
there is a preventive. If your cattle have good 
running water always, they will not get Murrain. 
Whenever the leech cuts through the main duct 
that passes through the liver, it is certain death, 
and the more you worry and work with the ani- 
mal thus affected, the sooner it will die; for the 
faster it breathes the faster the blood flows from | 
the veins. When an animal dies quickly of Mur-| 
rain, the flesh is as clear of blood as though 
slaughtered by a professional butcher. 

For two seasons I butchered in the eastern 
part of Ohio, the remainder in Columbus. I 
killed all my cattle myself while at Columbus. I 
found where I bought cattle in the hills, at least 
eight out of ten livers were perfect in cattle of all, 
ages; from Jacktown in Licking county, east-| 
ward, this is the case—from the same place west- 
ward, it is just the reverse. I am satisfied that 
cattle and all other stock are more perfect in this 
respect where the country is rolling, than where 
it is level. 

Now, Mr. Editor, just say to your farmer 
friends, if their cattle should have Murrain, to 
take them quietly away from all other stock, so 
they may not be disturbed—for the more rest| 
they have, the better. If slightly cut, they may 
recover, and the leech remove where he may do! 


no harm; but do not drench them with medicine, | 
for you cannot do any good by it. Let nothing | 
trouble them—this is the most certain cure. | 
Joun F. Iyams. | 

: | 

(a That is all right, Capt., but why did you keep 
this to yourself, while the Cultivator readers have been | 
guessing over it?) We have feasted on your choice 
steaks, lo! these many years, and talked cattle talk at | 
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of the prairies, and winds up by telling Mr. M. 
that he must keep his cattle from leeches, if he 
wishes them healthy, as a remedy. I will give 
Mr. M. a few problems to solve. One is: if the 
liver only is affected, and that by leeches, how is 
it that the urine becomes affected, which is the 
first symptom that the animal gives to detect the 


disease, and from which, I presume, the disease 


has its name? ‘The liver being affected, causes 
the animal to become emaciated and poor, and I 
would ask if he ever saw a poor rack of an ani- 
mal have the Murrain? Its prey is always 
fleshy and fat cattle. And I would ask him if he 
ever took any nice tallow out of an animal that 
died with the disease? if so, then the disease is 


| different from the one that prevails here, as the 


tallow and kidney. becomes a black, putrid mass 
of matter, the liver being less affected, and I con- 
sider the part most affected after death, is the 
seat of the disease. 

Iam a native of York State, and lived there 
thirty-six years, and during the time never knew 
or heard of the disease, or an animal dying with 


‘it, till 1 moved into Ohio, and they had leeches 
there, the same that people said caused the Mur- 


rain here ; as it was the conceived opinion of the 
most of them when I moved into the State. 


Then why not have the Murrain there, as well as 


here ? 

For the benefit of Mr. M. and all others who 
wish to try it, I will give a remedy as a prevent- 
ive. Give your cattle, once a month, a handful 


of clean, dry ashes, to a handful of salt ; put them. 


both in a vessel, or some place where neither will 
get wasted, with the salt on top, so that the cattle, 
in licking up the salt, will lick up the ashes with 
it, and I think you will not be troubled any more 
with the Murrain. At least, I have not been 
troubled with it for fifteen years, and in all that 


_time have kept from twenty to thirty head yearly, 


and all who make use of the article have been 


equally successful, which, previous to its use, was 


as prevalent, I presume, here, as in Hancock Co. 
Licking Co. G. T. 
t* Will Capt. Ivams tell us about this tallow ques- 


tion? or is G. T. on the track of some other disease ? 
—Ep. 





WHAT MR. MARSHALL THINKS OF 
MURRAIN. 


your stall a great many mornings. Now you have) Mr. Rathbun appears to think Bloody Murrain 
become a retired butcher-farmer, we hope you will let| no mystery, yet he has not presented us with a 
the people know some things you have learned from remedy. Now the cattle on my farm run to 


the inside of beeves, in your long experience.—Eb. | springs to drink —there are no swamps nor 
MORE ABOUT THE MURRAIN. 


sloughs. The face of the farm is very rolling, 
and all of the stock water is supplied by springs, 

I read the remarks of Mr. Marshall of Han- which is abundant at any season of the year. We 
cock Co., likewise those of Mr. Rathbun of Union have learned that salt has a tendency to produce 
Co., in the Ohio Cultivator, in which the latter! Murrain, and we have stopped salting when it 
seems to accuse the former of a lack of gumption, | prevailed the worst, and found that it had a good 
because he considered the Bloody Murrain a mys-| effect—others have done the same. -We have 
tery, alleging that it was no mystery with him, likewise learned that they die worse on good pas- 
since by his experience on the Darby Plains, he ture, and also those that are the fattest are the 
had become satisfied that it was caused by leeches most likely to take the Murrain. We have no- 


that cattle drank out of the ponds and mud holes | ticed that a steer that was poor in the spring and 
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becomes fat, is most likely to take the Murrain. 
These facts, with many more that might be men- 
tioned, prove to me that leeches are not the cause 
of Murrain. R. MARSHALL. 


Hancock Co., O. 





Weight of Great Bullocks, 





To settle the question of “the heaviest bulluck,” 
we collect from the files of the Tribune, the fol- 
lowing weights of what are supposed to be some 
of the heaviest fat bullocks that have been grown 
in this country. We advise readers to preserve 
this table for future reference : 


The ox George Washington was 5 years, 9 months and 
14 days old when slaughtered in the year 1840 ; his 


Nive weight wan .... 2.0.0.0 cceccccccccsccccseseesceeee 5,204 Ib 
Weight of one fore quarter .....ccccccccccecsccccccccee 612 “ 
Weight of the other fore quarter. ......ccceceseecceeees 553‘ 
Weight of one hind qarteh 6c cickccccsde cows cons covscce 487 ** 
Weight of t-e other hind quarter .......... .cccceceeees 477 © 


2,174 Ib. of beef—i0 Ib. per ewt. of live weight. 





. 9ft. Tin. 
. 10ft.4** 
5 ft. 9 * 
From hip to bip .........ceeee cece cces tees cove ceccecce 2 ft. 9 & 
Ox Red Jacket, killed March 5, 1851, weighed alive ...... 3 080 Ib, 
Weight of meat ..ccccccssccccccscccccscesveccevcccsecs 2,114 “ 
Loss, 31 per cent. 

Ox John Hancock, killed the same time, weighed alive... 2.910 Ib. 
Weight of Meat. .ccccsccccceccccoccccescccccsccceseses - 1,94¢4 * 
Loss, 33 per bent. 

Robert L. Pell’s two-year-old heifer, fatted at Pelham 
Farm, 8) miles up the Hudson, we'ghed alive ........ 2.000 1h, 
Weight of beef..... cccccccceeccos 160668066 ie elearhs aca ae 1.330 * 


Loss, 31 par cent. 
The Berks county ox, which was killed some 
years ago in Philadelphia, weighed as follows : 






RAvO WOUERG 6 occcccsccddcccecascscncecs 2,3°0 Ib. 
Net WOME. cecis cseces eevee ecece ‘ . san“ 
Weight of one fore quarter ..... oe 732“ 
Weight of the other fore quarter ... e 728 
The hind quarters, each. ......0..-0+4 seen eeeeee « @6« 


This was beaten by the Lancaster County Ox, 
fed by Emanuel Landis, and sold to William F. 
Miller of Lancaster, for $800, and slaughtered on 


the 22d of February, 1858. The weight of this | 


Ox Was: 


Live weight, 1b... cceesccccs ccccceeccsccccccccceses 8.357 
Net weisht....ccccccccccccccccccceesesecccssceseces 2,409 
Fore Quarters......cccecccccccccsesececces 747-700 
Hind quarters ......ccsccccccscccccccscees 469-442 
Less weight of hoofs, 91D... ........ cee cece cece eves 2,409 


This was a deep red, half-blood Durham, over eight hundred pounds. 


seven years old. 

There was a steer butchered at Lancaster, in 
February, 1856, by David Killinger, which was 
fed by Abm. Landis, that netted 2,108 Ibs. 

The Berks Co. Ox, we believe, was fed by a 
Mr. Shetz, and slaughtered in 1846. 

The Saratoga County Press stated in May, 
1858, that J. M. Cole slaughtered an ox in 1857, 
at Saratoga Springs, that weighed, alive, 3,520 
pounds, and dressed, 2,567 ; but gave no particu- 
lars or vouchers. “Thatcher’s Military Journal 
of the Revolution,” under date of June 24, 1779, 
has the following entry : 


“T have just had the satisfaction, with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, of viewing a remarkably large 
fat ox, which has been presented by some gentle- 
men in Connecticut to his Excellency, Gen. 
Washington. He is 6 feet 7 inches high, and 
weighs on the hoof 3,500 Ibs., the largest animal 
I ever beheld.” 
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We have made efforts to get the weights of the 
lot of fat cattle exhibited [by Gilchrist, of Medina 
Co., O.] at the N. Y. Crystal Palace at the time 
the World’s Fair opened, but have not succeeded. 
There was a fat cow that dressed 1,460 Ibs. A 
pair of steers that dressed over 41 ewt. One of 
them, we believe, netted 2,173, and, it is stated, 
only lacked two pounds of making 724 lbs. per 
ewt., live weight, which is supposed to be the best 
per cent. ever made in this country. Col. Devoe 
killed a pair of steers a year or two since, which 
Thomas White & Son, of whom he bought them, 
state that they made 72 lbs. per ewt. 

Forty head of Illinois steers, sold here two 
years ago, averaged over 22 ecwt. each on foot. 

The Haxtun Steer, weighed Jan. 10 by David 
Allerton, upon the cattle scales at Forty-fourth 
street, was 3,452 Ibs. The weight given by the 
purchaser Jan. 17, is 3,419 Ibs. This great bul- 
lock was killed and dressed at Patterson’s slaugh- 
ter house, in First Avenue, on Thursday, Jan. 19, 
and after hanging just a week, his meat was 
weighed, under careful supervision, in the pres- 
ence of a large company of lookers-on, many of 
whom were considerably interested, having in- 
vested largely in the way of bets upon the net 
weight. The dead weight is for fore quarters— 
Ist, 700 pounds ; 2d, 668 pounds—1,368. The 
hind quarters—Ist, 482; 2d, 469 and 951—total, 
2,309 pounds. The excitement during the weigh- 
\ing was intense—the street was crowded with 
| persons anxious to get the first news of the weight. 
The net weight is not quite 69 pounds per ewt. 
upon his last live weight. Y. 7ribune, Jan., 
1860. 

Bic Buttocks 1x Cotumpus.—Our citizens 
| Were surprised yesterday by the appearance of 
|four monstrous beeves, driven through the streets, 
and a magnificent drove of about forty cattle. 
The cattle are the property of Henry Bryant, of 
Fayette county, near New Holland, Pickaway 
county, and were fed by him. The two largest 
oxen are full-blooded Durhams, and weigh fifty- 
The other two are the 
same blood, and weigh fifty-three hundred pounds. 
They stand, noble specimens of that noblest breed 
of cattle, the kings and cynosure of the Scioto 
Valley.— Ohio State Journal, Feb., 1860. 

A Bie Steer in Greene Co., O.—Last week, 
Jonathan Chaney, Esq., of Clark, shipped to 
Pittsburgh, a six years old steer, which weighed, 
'when put upon the cars, 3,084 pounds. This an- 
imal outweighed, by a hundred or more, we be- 
lieve, the steers which the Messrs. Kirks of Fay- 
ette exhibited at the Fairs last fall— Xenia 
| Torchlight. 








——»2.seeec — ——— 


| Hien Price ror Mutes.—Mr. Wm. Fergu- 
son, of this county, a few days ago, sold to Mr. 
Franklin Ford, also of this county, fifty-five mule 
colts, yearlings this spring, for $7000, or $127.27 
per head. This is the largest price we have ever 
known to be paid for mules of this age in so large 
la lot—Paris (Ky.) Citizen. 
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Six Horse Power Farm Engine. 





Whenever we have a half hour to spare in the lively town of Newark, we always run up to the Machine 
Works, where we are sure of a refreshing time with the accomplished gentlemen mechanics who grace that 
useful institution. You see, our excellent father was one of the best machinists of his day, before he made 


his pile at the anvil, and invested it in farms whereon to keep his boys respectably employed in the pursuits of 
agriculture ; so that, with our early knowledge of the sledge and file and lathe, we are not exactly a goose in 
asmith shop. But this shop at Newark is a model, both in its men and its machinery, and we never tire of 
watching and admiring both. 

THE PorTABLE STEAM FARM ENGINE is becoming a necessity upon large estates, to take the place of un- 
certain men and horses, and ensure the prompt and effective execution of work, thus giving the farmer the 
most absolute control of his field operations. For the sum of about $700, they furnish a mounted engine like 
that represented above, which will do the work of eight horses, on a threshing machine, and is applicable to 
a great many uses on the farm, and when not at work, will not consume any hay or oats. For any informa- 


tion desired on this subject, address Willard Warner, Newark, O., who is treasurer and factotum of the 
Works. 











Fairfield County. 

Brotner Harris,—For by that name every 
farmer should greet you, that is so fortunate as to 
be a subscriber to the good old-fashioned Ohio 
Cultivator, which I consider of more worth 
than all the Posts, Ledgers, Harpers and Leslies 
in existence. The prospect of our wheat crop in 
this part of old Fairfield varies considerable— 
some fields look well, whilst others in the same 
neighborhood have quite a spotted appearance, 
caused by a rain and thaw and severe cold weath- 
er about mid-winter, but the recent showers have 
improved the prospects very much. I do not 
know that I ever saw the apple trees in this vi- 
cinity as full of blossom as they are this spring ; 





in fact, all other fruit trees, with the exception of 
the peach, bid fair for an abundance. 


J. T. Bussy. 


Clermont County. 


Where wheat was well put in on land hereto- 
fore well husbanded, the prospect is good, whether 
on bottom, rolling or flat land; but on clayey, ne- 
glected soils, it is almost a failure. Probably it 
might be summed up thus—one-third good, one- 
third poor, and the other bad, with many fields 
sown in oats. The prospect for all kinds of fruit 
is very flattering, with the exception of peaches 
in level, cold soils, and the vallies of our smaller 
streams. Tuo. Hitcn. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Laws for Farmers. 








ew 





and our demands are still unsatisfied. Again I 
ask, have you ever observed, in looking over the 
—_ doings of our Legislature, that the above are but 
TExt.—“I hope the people of the State will make a f aaa ? 
; ; al + ang, | Prototypes of past action: 
themselves heard upon this question at the next ses- Bus bene! f — P ‘ 
sion of the Legislature. Let every reader of the Cul-| ut begging pardon for this digression, I again 
tivator see to it, that his opinions ave made known to} refer you to the text, with an additional exhorta- 
his Representative in the Assembly.”—Farmer, in O.|tion for future action. First, make the greatest 
Cult., Aprli 15. | possible exertion to be heard the coming winter, 
Echoing, as I do, this hope, and wishing it a|as recommended by our text. But second, re- 
God-speed to every Farmer’s mind throughout|member that ere the present Legislature again 
this noble State, until they act for their own best| convene, you have a remedy, a sure foundation 
interests, in preference to those of scheming and|on which to base your hopes for future beneficial, 





— 














al en 


often unprincipled politicians, I cannot refrain from | sound laws. If you are wise, former precedents 


inditing, in my unpolished way, a homily for your 
pages. I consider the selection quoted above, as 
referring to a hope, in its broadest meaning, that 
the people—the agricultural community as a 
mass, will see not only to these questions of vital 
interest to them, referred to in the article preced- 
ing our text, but to all other measures which 
have heen introduced, or may be offered hereaf- 
ter, referring to agricultural wants or demands, 
and to make them paramount to all political que- 
ries or dissentions, at the ballot box. I mean 
simply this: to speak our desires in such an un- 
mistakable manner, that professional politicians 
will hereafter have no opportunity to pass without 
action, or table with impunity, our modest and 
necessary demands, neither will so many consti- 


tutional defects be found, to debar the passage of 


wholesome farmer’s laws. 

By the way, reader, has it never seemed strange 
to you, how easily and plausibly constitutional re- 
strictions were removed, or at least, so far re- 
moved as to admit of a strong doubt, generally 
sufficient to secure the passage of such laws as 
might, in the courts of our State, be reasonably 
expected to furnish a consideration, in the shape 
of a fee, to the professional dispenser of Coke and 
Blackstone, to us poor un-law-learned, plodding 
Farmers? Now for the other view: When pe- 
titions are presented from our profession, asking 
to be protected from our neighbors’ curs, or tres- 
passing stock ; in other words, when we wish for 
suitable laws to protect ourselves, our stock, or 
our domains, we are answered, how? Aye, that’s 
the question, how! Could but the ghosts of past 
petitions and resolutions, introduced and “tabled,” 
or “ indefinitely postponed,” but speak, methinks 
their clarion notes would so ctartle even our pres- 
ent Legislative body, that the coming winter, pe- 
titions would meet a better fate than their prede- 
cessors. But why these numerous ghosts of bills? 
Again, how are we answered? Oh! our time is 
too valuable to employ over those simple clod- 
hopper requirements. We must restrict expenses 
of State; we must pass some more restrictive 
laws with regard to county treasurers; or we 
must close this giant monopoly, or spend time and 
money to find out for our constituency whether 
they are to be again double-session inflicted, with 
this Legislative farce. Those farmer folks are a 
quiet, submissive people, we can attend to them 
at the eleventh hour. But, when even that hour 
has come, they are not yet done saving the Union, 


will cause you to waver not. Do you ask how 
all this is to be brought about? I answer again, 
through the ballot box—and this is your only 
remedy. 

First, ignore party, and party politicians and 
caucuses ; do away with professional men of all 


‘classes, except professional, thorough, practical 


Farmers. From this class select a sensible, un- 
wavering, non-political man ; and second, by your 
votes send him to represent your county. Then 
will you be faithfully represented in our law- 
making halls, and your petitions can be presented 
without fear of such summary death as has here- 
tofore characterized their disposition. But re- 
member, no half-way, make-believe, mushroom or 
amateur Farmers, for this office — we’ve had 
enough of those—only the devoted professional 
man, the one who is practically versed in all ag- 
ricultural matters, and is thus pledged to support 
her wants. 

I have often been pained and perplexed to see, 
and account for, the blind infatuation of our “ till- 
ers of the soil,” to see them rush madly—politi- 
cally, 1 mean—after any man pledged to party 
support, and never thinking to question or instruct 
him regarding their interests, seeming to forget 
their wants in the whirlpool of politics. This 
should not be—all will admit the truth, the perti- 
nency of this assertion. Then let the remedy be 
applied as proposed, and delay not. Our friend, 
signed “Farmer ”—from whom we quote our 
text — seems to savor rather much of “ lawyer 
phrases ” to be entirely genuine. 

The length of this article precludes my adding 
more just now, and by some it may be considered 
rather hasty to advance these ideas thus soon. 
Still, I feel much on this subject, and am forcibly 
led to the conclusion that this is our only resource, 
and that the sooner we act, the sooner the results 
to accrue ; and if our farmers can only have food 
for thought during summer, I fear not for the re- 
sult. Though politicians are crafty, and two-sided 
often, still I fear not for the better judgment of 
our intelligent men, when once waked up; and 
will say in conclusion, that I for one shall keep 
agitating this question until doomsday, unless re- 
forms are speedily introduced by our law-makers, 
more in accordance with the wants and desires of 
the agriculturist—for we cannot and will not, be 
always thus slighted and imposed upon with im- 
punity. Yours, “Ww.” 








London, Madison Co., April, 1860. 
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Items from the Country. 


Chester Whites vs. Poland Hogs. 


I notice in the Cultivator for April Ist, a com-| 


munication from T. Wood of Chester Co., Pa., in 
answer to V. P. G. of Ind., in which he says: 


“T turned a lot of Chesters to pasture, last May, | 


which remained out until October, without being 
once fed. ‘Two of these pigs, when fattened this 
winter, weighed gross 1400 lbs.” (My gracious, 
Col., ain’t that a whopper!) He further says: 
“T have known several Chester pigs at 14 months 
old, to dress each as many pounds as both those 
your correspondent mentioned as weighing gross 
at same age.” Well, let’s see how it looks. V. 
P. G. says his two Poland pigs, at 14 months 
old, weighed 420 Ibs., and friend Wood’s dressed 
each as much as both—that is, one hog weighed 
at 14 months old, 840 Ibs. net. Well, that will 


do to talk about, but it won’t pass muster out | 
here. Friend Wood, please give us the papers. 


Fair Pray. 
Rains in Harrison—Crops. 


I was coming from Cadiz the 10th of 4th mo.,| 


and got within a half mile of home, when black | 
clouds and some rain admonished me to take shel- 
ter. I hitched Fip to the fence, and ran in to al 
neighbor’s house. The rain fell very fast, and in| 
a few minutes I saw the boards that formed the | 
plank road rushing down on the turbid waters, | 
and I had to wade knee deep through the foam-| 
ing tide to give Fip’s rein a clip with my knife, 
at the same time admonishing her to take care of 
herself, while I did the same by a speedy retreat. 
The mare found the highest and most protected | 
point in the road, where she remained quiet until 
the flood abated. I believe it is conceded on all, 
hands that rather more water was around about 
Short Creek at 4 o'clock P. M. on the tenth of| 
this month, than was ever known before. No| 
lives lost, but many narrow escapes. It will be a’ 
tight squeeze if the company repairs the plank | 
road. This is not quite such a damper on the 
people as the frost of 6th mo. last, but all it lacks 
is the chill. 

Early sowed wheat looks well— some late 
sowed will be plowed up for oats. Fruit gener- 
ally safe, though the trees in general are not bur- 
dened with fruit buds. 


} 
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lgirls and wives are collecting seeds, plants and 
‘shrubs, and they will be out in good earnest 
‘among the flower beds in a few days, and will 
| pay some attention to the kitchen garden, so that 
the summer dinner tables may be well looked 
after. Yours, 


Lorenzo W. KInnison. 


South-Eastern Ohio. 

| Thinking you might wish to hear from the 
“Huckleberry Knobs,’ I concluded to send you 
/a few lines, even at the risk of publishing our dis- 
grace; for I may as well own in the start that we 
are in many respects far behind the times, and 
‘not ignorantly, but partly by habit and partly by 
necessity. We have no tile works in our county, 
and underdraining is scarcely commenced. <A 
few wooden drains have been constructed with 
‘manifest advantage. 

| Late wheat looks remarkably slim, and a great 
amount of the crop of this county is of that char- 
_acter, owing to the still prevailing custom of sow- 
‘ing wheat after corn, but that sowed in August 
‘and the first two weeks of September, never 
looked better ; so on the whole our crop bids fair 
to be an average one. Timothy sown last fall is 
badly winter-killed. Fruit in some locations was 
badly injured by the frost of the 14th, while in 
others it is scarcely damaged at all. 

Our farmers are generally in good spirits this 
spring, and will probably put in larger crops than 
usual, if the rains do not prevent, of which, by 
the way, we are having a full supply. 

Athens Co. ALANSON HippBarp, Jr. 


The Cultivator boys, with great enthusiasm for 
our candidate,” are pitching in, determined to 
conquer or—sweat! and although we expect the 
ensuing campaign to be a warm one, yet we are 
sanguine of victory. Late sowed wheat is badly 
frozen out; many fields nearly ruined. Fruit 
buds are safe, as far I know. 

Monroe Co. 

Eastern Ohio. 


From an examination of 35 fields of wheat, I 
have the following: extra 1, good 8, middling 11, 
bad 15. The fields marked bad do not at this 
time give promise of returning the seed. A much 


“ 


Tuomas WEst. 








Grass looks first rate, and most of the stock are 
in good order, and a little provision on hand yet. 
Thy friend, Micasan T. JOHNSON. 


Short Creek, Harrison Co., 4th mo. 14th, 1860.\and not injured yet. 


Jackson County. 


Times continue hard, and not much business | 


doing. Furnaces still cramped, and another one 
of them gone under. Corn is beginning to go off 
at 50 to 55 cts.—six months time. Early wheat 
looks well, but late wheat is an entire failure. 
Fruit trees will have sufficient fruit unless yet 
killed on high lands. Among the people there is 
some typhoid fever, and considerable sore throat 
or black tongue. We have had a few days wet 
weather, and things are beginning to look up. 
But little gardening done yet, but our Cultivator 


smaller quantity sown last fall than usual. A 
large crop of oats put in, and preparations mak- 
ing for the same of corn. 

Fruit prospects good. Apples in full bloom, 
Cherries and peaches some- 
what injured, but plenty alive to produce a good 
crop. If we have a favorable season from this 
forward, farmers will begin to see “out of the 
woods.” T. W. Fawcett. 

Belmont Co. 


Fayette County. 


The spring has opened out most beautifully, 
and about fifteen days earlier than it has for 
many years. Early sowed wheat looks fine and 
promising, late sowed wheat is badly winter-killed. 
Apples promise a big yield this year, as there is 
more bloom than usual. We had a heavy frost 
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on the 15th of April, that killed about half of the 
early apples. Peaches and cherries will be plenty 
if not killed yet. I am informed that there is a 
portion of our county that has no peach blooms. 

April 21, 1860. E. HENKLE. 
Ross County. 

Brother Levi was slightly mistaken when he 
told you the peaches were all killed. And if he 
would do as he proposed—give a dollar for every 
peach bloom in his orchard—I think he would 


teel somewhat lean about the pockets. There is! they will see the sheep e 


a tolerable prospect for peaches, with an unusual 
show for other fruit. Wheat looks well, all over 
in spots. Davip JONES. 
Stark County. 


There is a good prospect for fruit in this part 
of the State. Wheat in places looks very well, 
but there is considerable that is badly winter- 
killed. Joseru JARVIS. 
Northern Ohio. 

Weather warm, very rainy. Our lake winds 
are exceedingly raw and chilly. The past few 
weeks have been very hard on our flocks, and 
lambs have been done for by the cold nights and 
snow squalls, by the dozen. +3 
North-Western Ohio. 

We never had wheat stand so thick on the 
ground in the spring before. The wheat that was 
sowed with a drill looks too thick. The oats and 
barley are coming up now. G. W. L. 
Southern Ohio. 

The wheat in this section looks as well as usual. 
Grass coming on fine. Apples, a fine prospect. 
Peaches are all killed in this section. 

Brown Co. 


Eastern Indiana. 


The prospect for apples is as good as I ever 
saw ; peaches, none worth naming; cherries scat- 
tering. The wheat crop is the best that I ever 
saw here, except about one-fourth of late sowed, 
which looks extremely bad, as it always does. 
Late sowing don’t pay. We are the most for- 
ward here with our spring work that I ever saw. 

Delaware Co., Ind. F.C 
Cultivator Boys—Spring Prospects. 

I have been looking over the Cultivator for 
1859, (which, by the way, is a right handsome 
book,) and have just laid it down to ask if there 
are no Cultivator Bors. The Cultivator Grris 
have something to say in every number, but the 
Boys—O! where are they? Have they left the 
open fields, the plow and sythe, for the sultry 
shop, or the musty tomes of the law? If you 
have any Cultivator Boys, count me one, for I 
glory in the appellation. 

The weather thus far has been very favorable 
for spring work, and farmers are making prepa- 
rations to put in a large crop of corn. Some have 
commenced planting. With a good season, Ran- 
dolph county is all right for her share of the bread 
and meat to feed the hungry millions. 

Randolph Oo., Ind., April 21. 


J. T. C. 


W.A.S. 








Mixed Steck in Pasture, 


I noticed, some time ago, a good deal written 
about keeping a mixed stock on pastures. As I 
have been a keeper of stock from my early youth 
until now, I venture to give my opinion. And 
first, I have found sheep do very well among cat- 
tle, but cattle do badly amongst sheep. To prove 
it, let the farmer take the fodder left by the cattle, 
even when part of it has been trodden under 
\their feet, and if the sheep are not very fully fed, 


at it up greedily ; then 


ilet him take what his sheep leaves, and offer it to 


his cattle, and he will find they won’t taste it, if 
they can get anything else; or let him turn his 
milk cows in a sheep pasture, and he will find 
them fail in milk. Cattle do well where horses 
pasture. In proof of this, every farmer must 
have seen that cattle will eat the litter of horses, 
jeven if fully fed, but horses won’t eat what cattle 
j\leave, unless compelled to do so. But horses 
and sheep will do well in some pastures, espe- 
\cially the horses. To prove this, let the farmer 
turn out the sheep from their yards, turn in the 
horses, and they will eat up all the sheep have 
left, even the litter around the racks.—Joun 
JOHNSTON, in Ohio Farmer. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
French Sorrel, 





We consider this a valuable garden vegetable. 
Some years since we received a package of Pat- 
ent Office seeds, named as above, and planted 
them to see what they would produce, and this is 
the result. In appearance and growth, the plant 
somewhat resembles the dock. The leaves are a 
pleasant acid, and stewed with sugar, make ex- 
cellent pies and sauce, fully equal to pie plant or 
green gooseberries. It is very early—the earliest 
pie vegetable we have, and is fit for use before 
the pie plant has fairly started its leaves. By 
cropping, a succession of leaves may be had thro’ 
the summer. It is propagated from seed, and 
may be rapidly increased by dividing the roots in 
the spring or fall, each root having a number of 
eyes, and each eye, with a small portion of root, 
will soon make a large plant, capable of re-divis- 
ion. It stands the coldest winters without any 
protection, and the green leaves begin to shoot 





among the earliest vegetation in the spring. On 
account of its early readiness for use, in addition 
to its excellence otherwise, it should be exten- 
sively cultivated, and we think might be made a 
profitable market vegetable. It may be planted 
as edging of beds and walks, and in other places 
which are usually left unoccupied, and thus a suf- 
ficiency raised for the family, without devoting a 
bed or part of the garden especially to its growth. 
Canfield, O. Joun M. Epwarps. 





There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom : he that thinks himself the happiest man 





is really so; but he that thinks himself the wisest, 
is generally the greatest fool.— Colton. 
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|worms—one each side of the joint of straw; having 
| got in as far as they could, Jo. says they had not sense 
jenough to back out, and so he had them by the mil- 


| lion, and was never afterwards troubled with them in 


| 


| 
| 





Time To Piant.—The very inane weather in | 
March, and the early fitness of the land for plowing, | 
induced many farmers to turn over their fields quite | 
early, which was well enough for oats and grass seed 
sowing, but the heavy rains of April have beaten down | 
the lands plowed for corn, so that it must be worked | 
again or planted in sad order. Early garden peas, 
onions, etc., should be up by this time or before ; but | 
for many kinds of vegetables and flowers, the next | 
two weeks will be soon enough to put in the seed, as 
it is better to wait till the ground is warm, and then 
when they start they will grow right along. Verbenas 
and other bedding-out plants will be in order any | 
time before the middle of May. In large garden plan- 
tations, it is best to plant in long continuous rows, so 
that much of the main tending can be done with a| 
horse and cultivator. 





SprouTrinc OsaGE ORANGE SEED.—The time for | 
planting Osage Orange seed is the same as that for 
corn—say the first half of May, in this latitude. The) 
seed should be previously put in water, and left to 


that field. 


———— eme~ewr 


Campaign of 1860! 


In these days of Conventions, Nominations, Plat- 


| forms and Resolutions, we have determined to come 
out distinctly before the people; and having held a 
|large and respectable National Convention in the Cul- 
|tivator Den, consisting of the Editor in Chief, repre- 
_ | Senting some fifty thousand readers of the Ohio Cul- 


|tivator, in every State and Territory of the Union, 
|from Passamaquody Bay to Puget Sound, the follow- 
|ing programme was unanimously agreed upon, viz: 

Our CaANDIDATE—GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

Our PLatForRM—IN TELLIGENT INDUSTRY. 

ReEso_utTions—lIst. We ought to Succeed ! 

- 2d. We can Succeed ! 
- 3d. WE WILL SuccEEeD! 

Now let there be a ratification meeting held on ey- 
‘ery farm in the Union, and send up such a shout for 
the People’s Party, that the noise of the politicians 
during this presidential campaign, shall compare with 
it only as the chirping of a sick Katy-Did amid the 
jroar of Niagara! 





GREAT RarLRroap Excursion.—The BALtm™ore & 
Onto RarLroap, and its Western connections, have 


| projected a grand Editorial Excursion for the Western 


Press, to the cities of Washington and Baltimore, and 
to Mount Vernon, Va., to come off on the 4th of May, 
or at such time thereafter as may suit the parties in- 
tending to visit, until the 15th of June. This isa 





stand six or eight days, in a warm place by the kitchen | magnificent courtesy, and will doubtless attract to the 
fire or in the sun, changing the water as often as it| Eastern cities a host of our Western Editors, who will 
shows signs of fermentation—say every two or three | see a splendid country, and look in upon the great 





days. Then plant the seed in drills, in fine garden | 
soil, where the plants can stand until the next year, 
before being transplanted to the hedge row. Drop in 
the seeds an inch or two apart in the row, and have 
the rows eighteen or twenty inches apart; or, if space 
is no object, have them far enough apart to work be- 
tween with a horse, as they must be tended like a field 
of carrots, during the first season. 


BusHNELL’s Stock SaLeE.—It is too bad that the 
fine establishment of Seth Bushnell has to be broken 
up. Such another noble farm and so excellently 
stocked, is not to be found in the market, any where 
in that corner of Ohio, and Seth is one of the finest | 
haired fellows we know among them. There's a 
chance for bargains. 


A Trap ror Wrre-Worms.—Our friend Jo. Mock 
who always sweeps the garden premiums at the fairs, 
told us the other day of an experience he had with 
wire-worms. Having a quantity of short straw from 
the threshing machine, he spread it upon land that 
was badly infested with wire-worms, and plowed it in. 
On digging his potatoes in the fall, Mr. Mock was sur- 
prised to find them perfectly fair and free from worms, 
and a closer inspection revealed the cause; for in 
nearly every piece of straw, at the joint, he found a 
wire-worm snugly ensconced, and generally two 





|Eastern marts of manufacture and capital, where go 
so much of the surplus field productions of the West. 
The Agricultural corps of this city propose to set out 


on this jaunt, with wives and sweethearts, on the 15th 


of May, and would be pleased to share the company 
of such other Western cotemporaries as can conve- 
niently go at that time. 


Doc Law In Wisconstn.—The Legislature of Wis- 
consin has passed a Dog Law, which is more cumber- 
some and expensive than the defunct Senate Bill of 
Ohio. It has this redeeming feature, however, that 
the fund arising from fines, licenses, etc., shall go to 
pay for sheep destroyed. The paraphernalia of the 
law is nearly as extensive and formidable as that re- 
quired to establish the U. 8. Mint and the old Militia 
system combined. If the farmers of the Badger State 


*/ are satisfied with such a parade of Dogmatism, they 


are welcome to it. We think they will find it pretty 
costly protection. 


Ecypt1an Corn.—A correspondent inquires about 
Egyptian corn, which is advertised in some of the pa- 
pers. Better let it alone. It is one of the things got 
up to sell. 


THE LAST HALF OF APRIL has been cold and frosty. 


We learn that the Apple Orchards show an unusual 
amount of bloom this Spring. 
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Ford’s Patent Cultivator Harrow. 


In the olden time, one implement was made to per- | which the light plow, cultivator and harrow are used, 
form a great variety of work. The same plow was but its prime excellence, and for which use it is unri- 
used to break sod, turn stubble, work among corn, etc.,| yalled by any implement ever invented, is to work 


etc. But now farmers are learning that particular im- 
plements have particular qualifications for particular 
work, just as one man has a gift for the law, another 
for the ministry, another for the army, and a very few 
for the farm !—we hope the number will increase who 
have this latter gift. But we were going to write 
about this new invention of the Cultivator Harrow, 
which consists, as will be seen by the cut, of a combi- 
nation of the duck’s foot cultivator with the coulter, 
so that the implement will not catch or clog; and 
having this advantage over the spike harrow, that it 
does not pack the ground, but leaves it fine and light. 
This Cultivator is applicable to a variety of uses, for 


| upon sod plowing, as for instance, upon a clover or 


blue grass sod turned under for wheat, as it will fresh- 
en up the surface to a fine tilth, and not drag out the 
turfs. It isalsoa most excellent thing to go overa 
field that has been beaten down by rains after having 
been plowed, or a field where the weeds have got a 
start before the farmer is ready to put in seed for the 
crop. For these purposes the Cultivator Harrow will 
do four times the work of a common harrow, with the 
same labor, where the land is dry enough to work 
free. J. L. Gill & Son of this city have the exclusive 
right of manufacture and sale for Ford’s patent, in 
the State of Ohio. 





Miicu Cows anp Datry Farmine.—Crosby, Nich- 
ols, Lee & Co., No. 117 Washington st., Boston, have 
just published a new and enlarged edition of Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming, a Treatise on the Breeding, 
Selection and Management of Dairy Stock, with a full 
explanation of Guenon’s Method of Selecting Cows, 
the Diseases of Cows and Calves, the Milk, Butter and 
Cheese Dairies, including the modes of making the 
most celebrated varieties of English, Dutch and Italian 
Cheese, with a Treatise on the Dutch Dairy, translated 
from the German, and an Appendix, containing Hors- 
fall's System of Dairy Management, the most valuable 
investigations of modern times. By Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated with 130 Engravings. 
1 vol. 12mo., 426 pages. Price $1.25. For sale by 
Booksellers throughout the country, or sent free by 
mail, on the receipt of a dollar bill and eight three 
cent stamps. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture tor 1859: Chas. L. Flint, Sec’y. 
TRANSACTIONS of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, Vol. V, 1858-59: J. W. Hoyt, Secretary. 
We have received the above volumes, through the 
office of the Ohio State Board, by the kind attention 
of Secretary Klippart. 


Horse SHow anv SteEAM PLow.—The Hamilton 
Co. Ag. Society will hold a Horse Show on their 
grounds at Carthage, on the 11th and 12th of May, at 
which time it is expected that Mr. Greenwood will 
have his Steam Plow ready for trial. 


Sueer Drownep ON THE DarBy.—Mr. Jas. 
Guy, near Pleasant Valley, lost 80 head of sheep, 
his entire flock, by the sudden rising of the recent 
floods. The sheep were confined in a pasture 
near his house, and during the night of the heavy 
rains the thought of danger to his flock never oc- 
curred ; but in the morning when he saw his 
fields under deep water, he saw the flood dotted 
here and there with white fleeces of his drowned 
flock. James Fullington lost 30 selected sheep 
in the same manner.— Marysville Press. 


New Importation or Jack Stock.—-The 
lot of fine jacks and jennets just imported from 
Spain by Messrs. Weare, Wilson & Darnell, of 
Fleming county, arrived in this city last night on 
the steamer Arago. Judges of that sort of stock 
pronounce this one of the best ever brought to 
the State. All of the animals are of fine size, 
and considering the perilous trip they have just 
had, most of them are in good condition.—Mays- 
ville ( Ky.) Eagle. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Plant a Grape Vine. 


Cou. Harris :—I was much pleased with the 


first article in your last No., (April 15,) on “The | 


Season and its Labors.” There is most excellent 
advice in that article, not only to Farmers, but to 
all others who have a foot of spare ground. But 
what pleased me specially, was the advice to 
“plant a grape vine.” You speak truly, when 
you say, “it will take no room, and no living 
plant will yield so much for the ground space it 
occupies. 

I have some experience in this matter. Will 
you listen to it? When a tenant, paying $120 
per year rent, I paid 50 cts. for an Isabella grape 
vine. I planted it alongside of a fence, in a nar- 
row border, which had been filled up with brick- 
bats and other rubbish. I dug a pretty large 
hole—it had a fine root—and filled in with rich 
earth. It was the first vine I ever planted, and 


I had faint hopes of its growing in such a place. | 
But it did grow. I gave it soapsuds occasionally, | 


and trained it carefully, pinching off the laterals 
as fast as they appeared. (Strange, some people 
don’t know the difference between a lateral and a 
tendril.) As my vine grew, I placed sticks from 
the top of the fence to the house, and made a nice 
arbor. In three years, my vine was literally 
loaded with large, delicious grapes. I trained a 
vine along the side and front of the house, and 
many a mouth watered as eyes looked over the 
fence at my beautiful grapes. Many times per- 
sons would pass along—(men “ well to do” in the 
world, too—owning their own houses and lots, 
with plenty of spare ground) —and remark, 


“ What beautiful grapes—couldn’t you give a fel-| 
low a bunch?” But, we never did that—we rath-| 


er preferred being called mean or stingy, to giving 
away that which we had cultivated for our own 
household. 

Now many people say, “I have no time to at- 
tend to grape vines and the like.” Col., you 
know that is all bosh. When I cultivated my grape 
vine, I was a journeyman. I not only trained it, 
but I had time to raise a few vegetables, flowers 
and shrubbery; and never filched a moment’s 
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| There is not a family in the city, that has a foot 
of spare ground, but might have plenty of fine 
| grapes. os 
Columbus. 





| 





Strawberry Blossoms, 


As the Strawberry plants come into bloom, the gar- 
dener may determine their quality by the flowers. We 
give an illustration of three sorts. The first is a stam- 
inate or perfect flower, having both stamens (a) and 
pistils (b.) The second is a barren staminate—a kind 
of an old bachelor, that is not worth cultivating. The 
third is a full pistillate or female flower, which, if 
grown in a bed where there are staminates, will be 
fertilized by their pollen, and be fruitful. The sta- 
mens (a) bear an abundance of pollen or fertilizing 
dust, which is carried by winds or insects and thus 
settled upon the female blossoms, which otherwise 
| would bear scarcely any fruit. A few good husbands 
|of this sort will answer for a large bed of strawberry 
wives. 





- 2+2ee+-- 
| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Peach Tree Worms, 


It is not unusual to hear the remark that peach 
trees will not pay for raising in this country, be- 
cause they are so short-lived—that when they 
have borne fruit one or two seasons, they die. 
Now our experience is the contrary, and with 
proper care and cultivation, the peach may be 
made a long-lived tree. The ground around it 
should be kept free from weeds or grass, receive 
an occasional dressing of manure, and the branch- 
es be occasionally shortened-in. The early decay 
of so many trees is not inherent in the tree, but 
arises from an external cause, which is a worm 
that eats away the inner bark at or near the sur- 
face of the ground. In the spring you will see a 
|profusion of soft gum or jelly around the root. 
Scrape this away, and you will find, by probing 
with the point of your knife, a hollow under the 
bark. Cut this bark all away, and you will find 
‘a white worm about an inch long, with a dark 
head, who is doing the mischief. Left undis- 
turbed, he will soon cause the destruction of the 
tree. After destroying the destroyers, remove 
\the earth, and place a shovel full of wood ashes 
around the roots. This will kill any worms that 
have escaped search, and prevent the moth from 





time from my employer, either. Early in the depositing eggs in the bark, to make new worms. 
mornings, and after supper, I found plenty of time | Unleached ashes, of course, are the strongest, and 
to devote to my pets; and I was well repaid, I judgment should be used not to place too much 
assure you. My landlord lived next door, and I | around the tree. But leached ashes will answer, 
gave him part of my vine, through the fence ; he and there is not much danger in using more than 
made an arbor, and he, too, had splendid grapes.|is necessary. The ashes are also beneficial as a 


The vine lived several years; but after I left the | manure. 
house, it burned down, and killed the vine. | As a proof of the efficacy of the ashes remedy, 
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some trees that we thus treated two years ago, 

are yet free from the attacks of the destroyer. 

We believe in the shortening-in system, and in 

leaving the lower branches, training the tree to 

grow like a bush. Joun M. Epwarps. 
Canfield, O. 





The Germination of Seeds, 





The London Gardener's Chronicle translates from 
the Journal of the Imperial Horticultural Society of 
France, a paper on the Germination of Seeds, written 
by M. Charles Appelius, an experienced German seeds- 
man at Erfurt, of which Mr. Hovey of Boston, says in 
his Magazine for April: 

We commend its careful perusal to all cultiva- 
tors; it at once shows how important is experi- 
mental knowledge in every department of horti- 
culture. For want of such information com- 
plaints are constantly made of the vitality of seeds 
sold by our seeedsmen, and though we are well 
aware that poor seeds are too often disseminated, 
it shows how the good may be ascertained and 
the bad rejected. But more than this; it shows 
that even the best of seeds, when improperly 
planted and badly managed, fail to give satisfac- 
tion. Nothing that we could give to our readers 
possesses more interest than this article : 

The German author tells us that the first and 
most essential condition required to ensure the| 
success of all seedlings, is to use seeds capable of 
germinating. Now the goodness of a sample can 
only be proved by the number of seeds which, | 
out of a given quantity, grow and become plants. | 
Yet too often its value is determined by the spe-| 
cific weight or the density of the seeds. This 
method is no doubt good, but not infallible ; be- 
sides, the weight of the same kind of seed may | 
vary from year to year, according to the manner) 
in which it is grown; it may even vary upon the| 
same plant; it does so particularly in an ear of 
maize, the grains situated in the centre of the ear | 
of that plant having a greater specific gravity | 
than those above or below. Now the latest ex- 
periments of Dr. Hellriegel go to prove first, that, 
in accordance with the general opinion of cultiva- 
tors, the best formed seeds have the greatest spe- 
cific gravity ; and, in the second place, that the 
heaviest seeds produce the strongest plants. 

Every one knows that in order to ascertain the 
specific gravity of seeds quickly and easily, it is 
the custom to throw them into water, and to col- 
lect as the best those which, from their greater 
weight, fall to the bottom, whilst those which float 
are rejected as bad. However, too much confi- 
dence must not be placed in this method of prov- 
ing seed by water. It may frequently mislead, 
particularly in the case of seeds in which the spe- 
cific gravity differs little from that of the fluid. 
For example, those of Cucurbitaceous plants, 
which are produced during cold seasons, float upon | 
water, and nevertheless germinate very well. It 
is known, too, says M. Appellius, that the seeds 
of these plants which have been kept a few years 
produce plants bearing more female flowers than 
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younger plants; that is to say, the plants are 
more prolific than those raised from seeds gath- 
ered in a cold season and planted shortly after 
they have ripened. Good seeds of the melon and 
gourd lose weight as they grow old; at first they 
will sink in water, and by the sixth year half of 
them will float, without having become bad. We 
conclude, therefore, in this case as in many oth- 
ers, that trial by water is not a sure test. 

In general, the heaviest seeds are those which 
contain the most starch, such as those of Cereals 
and Leguminous plants, ete. The specific gravity 
of oily seed is often nearly the same as that of 
water, although in some cases they are heavier ; 
as, for example, those of cabbages. The lightest 
seeds are those of Umbelliferous plants, such as 
carrots, parsuips, chervil, anise-seed, ete., and of 
Composites, such as lettuces, scorzoneras, ete. In 
the first of these families the lightness of the seeds 
arises from the presence of an oil in the case 
which encloses the seed, and of air in the last. 
With a few exceptions all shining seeds are heav- 
ier than water. 

Many cultivators, before buying seeds, test them 
by making them germinate upon damp blotting 
paper, at a temperature of 59 to 72 deg. This 
process is convenient and tolerably sure for the 
kinds which are quickly raised, such as clover, 
peas and cereals, but does not answer for those 
which require a long time to germinate. For 
these the best practical plan is to grow a sample 
ina pot. But even this test will not always give 
a strictly correct indication of the germinating 
power of seeds, since the result depends, all other 
circumstances being equal, upon the care taken in 
sowing, the temperature of the air, the depth at 
which seed is sown, and the time of year, ete. 
Thus the pips of apples and pears almost always 
germinate badly and in very small quantities 
when trials are made of them in pots soon after 
they are ripe, whilst they answer perfectly if they 
are sown at the end of October or in March in 
beds in the open air. For this reason it often 
happens that a sample is pronounced bad, when it 
is in reality excellent. 

This is the case with the generality of woody 
plants, the seeds of which come up the first year, 
conifers excepted. 

The soil which is used to cover the trial seed- 
lings, also considerably affects the result. If, for 
example, Rye-grass seed (Lolium perenne) is 
sown in soil which retains moisture with average 
tenacity, and is buried one inch below the surface, 
seven-eighths of it grow in 12 days; if two inch- 
es, seven-eighths also grow, but in 18 days; if 
three inches, six-eighths in 20 days ; if four inch- 
es, four-eighths germinate in 21 days; at five 
inches, three-eighths in 22 days; and ut six inch- 
es, the proportion of the seeds which germinate is 
reduced to one-eighth in 23 days. On the other 
hand, when rye grass is sown and simply har- 
rowed in, it germinates, almost without exception, 
in 5 days. 

M. Appelius’s pamphlet contains, in the form 
of a table, the length of time necessary to germi- 
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nate the seeds of many plants at a temperature of 
52 to 54 deg. in the sun, and of 54 to 64 deg. in 
the open air. 

We copy this useful information, though not in 
a tabular form : 

Germinates in 2 days: Garden cress. 

Germinates in 3 days: Spinach, orache. 

Germinates in 4 days: Cabbages, field turnip, 
rape-seed, lettuce, buckwheat. 

Germinate in 5 days: Cameline, peas, endive, 
millet, flax, poppy, melons and gourds, turnip, 
rape, rye grass, mustard. 

Germinate in 6 days: Lupine, lentil, spurrey, 
horseradish, radish, onions (often also in 15 days,) 
leeks. 

Germinate in 7 days: Rye, barley, oats, maize, 
sorgho, cat’s tail grass, Phalaris arundinacea, broc- 
coli, Anethum graveolens, carthamus, beans, beet, 
milfoil, rocket. 

Germinate in 8 days: Wheat, Festuca praten- 
sis, Festuca rubra, cummin, marjoram, thyme, 
Princess kidney beans, cattle cabbage, chicory. 

Germinate in 9 days: Cynosurus cristatus, 
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the other of these methods is adopted, it will gen- 
erally be one or two years before such seeds 
come up. The seeds of palm trees usually grow 
very well, placed on damp sawdust, the germinat- 
ing end downwards, and kept in a damp warm at- 
mosphere. 

The spores of ferns and the seeds of orchids, 
which are very minute, come up readily, if they 
are scattered on pieces of peat placed in a pan 
with water. 

For hardy plants M. Appelius recommends as 
by far the best plan to sow them in lines. In his 
opinion the reason of the frequent failure of seeds 
in gardens is, that they are sown in earth too dry, 
and buried too deep. Besides, if care is not 
taken to press the earth lightly together before 
sowing the seed, heavy rain falling directly after 
will force some of the seed deeper in, and so oc- 
casion greater inequality in germination. 

For perfectly hardy annuals, the best plan is 
ito sow them late in the autumn, or at least very 
\early in the spring; if the seeds are not in the 
'ground before April, you run the risk of seeing 








agrostis, serradilla, vetch, sabre and some other |them flower very lately and very badly. 


kidney beans, sugar beet, giant hemp, tobacco, 
chervil. 


Seedlings which are obliged to be raised in 
hotbeds or under frames, cause much disappoint- 


Germinate in 12 days: Tall oat grass (Avena| ment, and consequently complaint of the quality 


elatior,) meadow brome grass, carrots (frequently 
in 20 days,) tomatoes, seakale, scorozonera, com- 
mon celery and turnip-rooted celery (the latter 
frequently in 20 days,) savory, (Satureia horten- 
sis,) basil, stocks. 

Germinate in 13 days: Anise, fennel, meadow- 
grass ( Poa.) 

Germinate in 14 days: Burnet, sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus,) artichoke. 

Germinate in 15 days: Clover (red and white, ) 
balm (Melissa officinalis.) 

Germinate in 16 days: Foxtail grass, Holcus 
lanatus, lavender, purslane, sorrel. 

Germinates in 17 days: Aira cespitosa (?) 

Germinate in 18 days: Festuca duriuscula, 
teazel. 

Germivate in 19 days: Aira flexuosa. 

Germinate in 20 days: Avena flavescens, Mo- 
lina coerulea, Bromus mollis, Madeira onions, mul- 
berry, common sage, capsicum. 

Germinate in 21 days: Sweet vernal grass, 
parsnip, cow-parsnip, parsley, woad, asparagus. 

Germinate in 27 days: Potatoes. 

This table shows plainly, says the German au- 
thor, that those seeds which are lighter than water 
require a longer time to germinate than those 
which are heavier. 

A tolerably large number of seeds come up 


of the samples. M. Appelius does not hesitate 
to say, in that case, the want of success arises 
‘more often from bad management than from the 
badness of the seeds. In his opinion it is a mis- 
itake to sow many kinds of flowers in high bottom 
heat, such as stocks, asters, phlox, heartseases, 
| petunias, etc., which do far better in a very gen- 
tle hotbed, and produce stronger plants less likely 
to die off. On the other hand it must not be for- 
‘gotten that the dung with which a hotbed is made, 
afier it has given off its first heat, absorbs the 
moisture from the earth with which it is covered ; 
that the surface of this earth under the frame 
generally slopes towards the south, and the great- 
er part of the shower from the watering runs 
downs this incline, the end of which is that the 
‘earth, in which the seeds are embedded, is often 
too dry, or at least it is so with that next the back 
of the hotbed. In this case, says M. Appelius, if 
you sow those seeds which germinate slowly and 
‘require constant damp, such as phlox and hearts- 
ease, at the bottom, or in the front of the bed, and 
those which grow more readily at the top or back, 
the result will be good; but it will be quite the 
contrary if the reverse is done. Finally, the suc- 
cess of seedlings raised under frames depends 
principally upon the regulation of the moisture. 
| And this precaution, and one of the utmost im- 
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slowly and even with difficulty; they are gener- portance in this case, is not to sow too thick; a 
ally those which have a thick, tough skin. In plant raised among a lot of crowded seedlings is 
this case it is a good plan to soak’ the sample in very apt to die before it has made its fourth leaf. 
hot water from 167 to 185 deg. for four-and-|This seldom happens if, on the contrary, seeds are 
twenty hours, and not to sow it until after it has sown thin, and a little powdered charcoal mixed 
been prepared in this manner. Their germina- | with the earth. 

tion may be assisted by notching or removing the | 
skin round the hilum, but that is a more delicate| If you wish your neighbors to notice you, buy 
operation than the first, because care must be a dog and tie him up in the cellar all night. 
taken not to injure the embryo. Unless one or They won’t sleep for thinking of you. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Student of the Kitchen, 

I would like to say a few words on the subject 
of cooking. Probably many of your readers take 
also the WN. Y. Tribune,* and I would like to 
know what the good housekeepers think of the 
“Practical System of Cookery,” as published in 
that paper. To me it seems very impracticable, 
if written for the country ; and if for the city, un- 
necessary—for those who live in town, and are 
able to have dishes from such recipes, are also 
able to have a professional cook. And among 
country cooks, how many are there who have, or 
are able to procure the ingredients for more than 
a quarter of the dishes mentioned? How many 
have “ white wine,” “ port wine,” “ brandy,” “cor- 
dial,” and every imaginable kind of flavor, oil 
and spice ; how many have a constant supply of 
raisins, currants, citron, lemons, and apples? for 
there is scarcely one dish in ten that can be made 
without some one or all of these. 


It is the policy of country people to furnish 
the materials for their table, as much as possible, 
themselves ; and dishes prepared with “ penny 
loaves,” “ French rolls,” ete., would not taste the 
same, if made with our home-made bread. Most 
of the dishes are, to say the least, expensive ; and 
in many country places the necessary ingredients 
could not be conveniently procured, setting aside 
the cost. I suppose the articles in the 7ribune 
are good, and the recipes may be practicable, for 
some folks—are considered so by those wiser than 


I am, but certain it is, they are of very little use| 
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lard, and half of butter, when hot, pour the batter 
in, enough of it to make it a little thicker than 
common buckwheat cakes. When it is a deli- 
cate brown on the under side, slip it into a plate, 
for, unless very dexterous with the knife, it will 
break in turning, put a few bits of butter and 
lard over it, and turn the pan quickly upon it, 
reverse, and place over the fire, taking the plate 
off, or it would be heavy. If baked in thin eakes 
with jelly between, it makes a nice dessert for 
dinner. 

Lemon Pies, Extra.—For two medium-sized 
round pies, take the yolks of four eggs, and four 
tablespoonsful of sugar, add the juice of two lem- 
ons, and the grated rind of one. ‘Then take two 
teaspoonsful of flour, mix with a little vinegar, 
and pour on hot water, until it becomes a thick 
paste, which must be free from lumps, and al- 
lowed to cool. Add the other ingredients, and 
bake the same as custard pies. When done, 
pour on the top the whites of the eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth, with a spoonful of sugar, and let it 
bake two minutes longer. 

With the hope that my recipes may prove ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers, allow me to 
subscribe myself, AvGusTA. 

Prairie State, April, 1860. 

* Very likely, Miss Augusta! for a gentleman who 
jhad traveled all over this Western world, once re- 
| marked to us, that every where he went, he found the 
| Ohio Cultivator and the N. Y. Tribune ; and the prin- 
cipal difference was, that while every body swore by 
the Ohio Cultivator, very many swore about the Tri- 
bune.—Eb. 
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The Ivy Green. 











Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 


That creepeth o’er ruins old; 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
That wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


tome. Allow me to give you a few recipes, | 
which I am sure are “ practical,” and by frequent | 
use have been proven good. Now don’tthink I’m) 
an old-fashioned housekeeper, for I am yet assist-| 
ing my mother, and besides am a great votary of | 
novelty, when combined with utility. 

Meat Batis.—A savory way of preparing 
meat, is in the form of Meat Balls, made thus :] 
Cold boiled or raw beef, or pork chopped very 
fine, put into a dish, together with eggs—one to| 
each half pound of the meat—crumbs of light! 
bread, soaked and mashed fine, a couple of me-| 
dium sized onions, chopped, (may be omitted, if| 
not liked,) season to taste, with salt, if the meat| 
is fresh, pepper, nutmeg and alspice, and form) 
into egg-shaped balls, with the hand. If too | 
moist to form well, add a little flour, and fry in| 
plenty of lard. 


Ometet oR Eoe Pancake.—Two heaping 
tablespoonsful of flour, a little salt, and just a 
pinch of soda, four eggs, and good, sweet milk 
enough to make a thin batter. The addition of a 
spoonful of cream, or a bit of butter, is nice, and 
a tart apple, pared and sliced very thinly, is an 
improvement. In frying, use a long-handled pan, 
and when ready, take a tablespoon half full of 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old head is he ; 
How closely he twineth, how tightly he clings 
To his friend—the huge oak tree ; 
And slightly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawls around 
The rich mold of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 





Whole ages have fled, and works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been! 
But the old ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man can raise, 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on where time hath been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
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POCO CCCU TUN 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Leaf and Flower Pictures: 
Anp How To Make Tiem.* 

Many a one that truly loves and appreciates 
the beautiful, is forced to content herself with a 
humble home, entirely destitute of ornament, un- 
less the coarse plaster casts of parrots and bo- 
quets, or cheap engravings daubed with staring 
colors, can be called so; when, with a little ex-! 
pense, she might decorate her walls with pictures 
so rare and beautiful, that the wealthiest might 
envy them. 

Buy a half dime’s worth of gum tragacanth, 
which can be procured of any druggist, put it in 
a tin cup and pour warm water on it, and let it 
stand over night, then set the cup on the stove, 
adding more water if needed, and boil it slowly, 
stirring it often, till the whole is soft and trans- 
parent. It can then be set aside to use when 
wanted. In a cool place, it will keep some weeks, 
but if it begins to sour or mould, scald it over. 
Gum Arabic will not answer, as it will flake up 
from the paper, or crack and cause the leaf to 
crack. Glue is somewhat liable to the same ob- 
jections, and is too coarse in its color and sub-| 
stance. I should rather venture flour paste, if 
well made, than either, if the gum tragacanth 
cannot be obtained. | 

Buy a tiny bottle of either “ paper varnish ” or | 
“ flower varnish,”—a dime’s worth will be enough, | 
though the first named cannot commonly be got, 
except in half dollar bottles. If it should be too) 
thick, add a little turpentine, shake it well, and 
cork it tight. ‘To apply this, a small camel’s hair 
brush will be wanted, such as we use in painting | 
water colors, and this will cost two or three cents 
more. | 

The picture will look best if made on a sheet of | 
Bristol board, though white pasteboard will answer | 
very well, and cost very little. The frame can | 
be made by any mechanic, of pine or any other 
cheap wood that has been seasoned. It should | 
be two and a half or three inches broad, whether | 
the picture be six inches or two feet in length. 

Oval frames are prettiest, but those with square | 
corners, and a little longer from top to bottom | 
than the width, are pretty enough, and easier | 
made. If the frame slopes inward toward the} 
picture, it will be prettier than if entirely flat. A/| 
glass to cover the picture, is not essential, though | 
it will retain its beauty much longer, if thus pro-| 
tected. 

To Make A FrLower Picture.— Spread 
white paper on your table, and arrange all the | 
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istituted for them. 


|another article. 
| 
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‘all around the picture, to separate it from the 


frame. 

Now lay the flowers on carefully, arranging 
and re-arranging them till their appearance is sat- 
isfactory. As a general rule, the stems should be 
cut from the flowers, and the flowers be placed 
together, often overlapping, and be placed in such 
position as to give the appearance of being on 
stems that are tied together at the bottom. 

It is well to put large green leaves on the pa- 
per under the flowers of the middle and lower 
parts of the picture, to give the whole the dense 
look of a natural boquet. Put the lighter and 
more delicate flowers and grasses near the outer 
edge, and the thicker and more double ones, 
which do not need white under them, on the green 
leaves at the center. 

If the picture is large, put flowers of the same 
kinds together in clusters—the effect of this is 
much better than if the flowers were all scattered. 
Commence putting on the flowers at the top, and 


finish off by taking a number of the rejected stems 


and putting them together at the bottom, as tho’ 
they belonged to the flowers, and were tied to- 
gether. 

When the whole is satisfactory, place the Bris- 
tol board or pasteboard by its side, and dot an 
outline like the other. Then, beginning at the 


\top, withdraw one flower at a time, and laying it 


on its face, on a newspaper, spread a little gum 
evenly over the back, with the finger—no brush 
that will answer the purpose, is delicate enough. 
Have a napkin on the lap, and after wiping the 
finger, lay the flower in its place, and press it 
gently down with the finger. 

Continue to do this till the whole is transferred 
except the green leaves underneath, as they could 


not easily be withdrawn, and others can be sub- 


As you progress, put a book 
or board on the part completed, and a weight on 
it, and when the whole is done, put the book and 
a heavy weight carefully on the whole, and leave 
it till the next day, when it will be ready for var- 
nishing; directions for which will be given in 

Mrs. J. C. BaTEnAM. 
«-ecee —— 

For the Ohio Cultivator 

Keeping the House in Order. 


In which Mrs. Willson talks to Mrs. Sawyer. 


Yes, my dear Mrs. Sawyer, I am proud to say 
that 1 am “A Wife and Mother,” aye, and a 
happy one, too, if not a “good one;” albeit our 
excellent editor says I am, yet how he became 


| nossees ants 5 * vy 
flowers, with some grasses, leaves and ferns, if possessed of that fact is a mystery to me.* You 


Have this by your side, | 


| 


you have them, upon it. 


wish to know if I have a kind husband; yes, in- 


' = S 
and on a small stand in front, put—not the sheet | 4°e4 ‘ the best and most orderly one that God 


of board on which the future pictiire is to be, but 
another white paper of the same size, and on this 
sketch an outline of a boquet, oval, pyramidal or 
any other shape in which a natural boquet would 
look well, being careful to leave a white margin 


*Continued from Ohio Cultivator of March 15, p. 93. 


jever gave to woman. 
\ing practised my theory upon him, for his good 
|mother saved me the trouble; but if she had not 


| 


| cultivated in him a love of order and neatness, I 
‘most certainly should have endeavored to do so. 


But I cannot boast of hav- 


The day I promised to “love, honor and obey,” 1 
believed him to be a model of excellence, and five 
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years of experience has only strengthe ant that | livious to the onl of spring-time joy, arising 
belief. ifrom the vicinity of the recently unfettered rivu- 
Have I manly sons? One brave little fellow, | let, or the shores of the mirror- like pond. 
two anda half years old, honors me with the title| It is a rather peculiar music—that of the frogs 
of mother. He is manly for his years, and very |—for it will not harmonize with the usual frame 
ereenny too. You should see him arrange his jof mind, and will be unheeded or unimpressive, 
toys; he plays with them whenever he chooses, | |while we are engaged in life’s active duties; but 
but when done with them he puts them in their) there are seasons when the mind is particularly 
proper place, and that too without feeling it a task. ‘susceptible to the potent influence of the humble 
He is quite as particular with his dress ‘and eve ry |musicians. Usually we are in the right mood, 
thing belonging to him, and much annoyed with | |when, after having listened all the sunny day to 
rant of order in others. Somewhat of this habit | ‘the warble of the robin, the twitter of the black- 
he may have inherited, but I believe very much | bird, and the brief but entrance ingly sweet note of 
of it is the result of early training. I do not fear ithe meadow lark, all is hushed “and calm, and 
that he will love me less, or think home disagree- night 
able, because he aids in lessening my labors. 
You speak of tired and care-worn husbands. 
I am inclined to think that those husbands have| when the glancing moonbeams are reflected in 
wives who do not indulge in luxurious ease, but | 
are equally as tired, “ when the sun goes down to| bend the tasseled willow twigs, then it is that the 
meet the night.” I fear it is precious little time | | prolonged, silvery “whirr” falls upon the senses 
those wives get to rest the body, much less the | |like the music of enchantment. The actual pass- 
mind. How few wives spend even an hour a|es into the ideal; imagination reigns, and reason 
day in reading, foolishly thinking that time so|is asleep. All weird fancies are astir, and visit- 
spent is lost. Yes, there are too many MARTIHA’s |ants from fairyland seem hovering around the 
in the world that “are cumbered with much serv-| dreamer ; vague longings thrill his soul—grasp- 
ing.” And it is “the thousand little quiet things|ings after something indefinite, unattainable — 
the wife and mother” does do, that unconsciously | Hope and fear, joy and grief, past, present and 
draws her from “the loved ones at home,” to that | future, mingle in a confusion half delightful, half 
peaceful rest prepared for ithe Mary’s who have }|sad; and all the while he is conscious that this 
chosen the “better part.” And when the circle| novelty of emotion is conjured up by the myste- 
is so broken, then will the careless husbands and|rious music of the denizens of the brook, at the 
thoughtless sons remember that they did not do| foot of the meadow. 
“what they could” to lighten the never-ending| Try it, ye skeptical. 
household cares of the loved wife and mother. 
But we are wandering somewhat from the sub- 
ject of these letters. In my first letter I suggest- 





“ Stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world "— 


each wavelet *t, and ‘there is just enough breeze to 








I will give you my re- 
cipe for inducing the spell, in more concise terms : 
Have your windows open, and lie awake until all 
around is quiet, when the moon is shining, and the 
ed a plan by which we might jind‘the family | wind is still; check, if possible, all the haunting 
sitting-room in order in the morning. It was)cares of life, which are wont to intrude w hen 
very simple, but practical. I adopt it in my own |least desired, and thus prepared, listen exclusively 
family, and find it works well. 1 gave the above|for your serenade. It will be but a short time 
gratuitously to the readers of the "Oultivator ; of before the charm begins to work. Imagination, 
course they can try it or not, as they see fit. N.| “however long repressed, asserts her sway, and 
B. Pray don’t try the experiment upon o/d and | yielding to it, the mind is soon under the influ- 
careless husbands. GrertrupE T. WILLSON. (ence of an enchantment as subtle, and much more 
Crawford Co., Pa. agreeable, than ever exercised by witeh or conju- 
*Mrs. Wiitson is from old Cultivator stock, up|" of olden time. Marie Ester. 











here in Medina Co., and we could have sworn she was 
all right, from the pedigree alone; but we happen to 
know something of the family besides.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Minstrels of the Pond, 


It has become almost a matter of wonder, that 
poets and kindred lovers of nature, who are al- 
ways so eager for the sweet sounds of Spring, 
should be so neglectful of Frogs. That, while 
they strive to perpetuate in verse the dreamy 
rapture with which they listen to the Eolian 
strains of the soft south wind, which kisses open 
the snowdrops, and frees the ice-bound streams ; 
and, while the carol from the budding tree-tops, is 
greeted with so much ecstacy, they still seem ob- 








Oregon, Ill., April, 1860. 


SONNET. 


BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS, 


The ice-mailed Winter beards the tender Spring, 
And nips her children with untimely frost ; 
Discrowned and throneless, doth the warrior-king 
Return to battle for his empire lost! 
He blurs the edges of her robes of green, 
And with his frozen armies, snow and hail, 
Encamps upon the hills and gorge between, 
And bids the north wind ride the whistling gale! 
The waves dash howling on the flinty coast, 
Or climb with giant strides the level sands ; 
While o’er the billows, like a tortured ghost, 
The noble ship drifts wildly, ere it strands. 
The Earth is dumb, and Spring imploring waits 
The Sun’s advancement through the vernal gates 
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- ‘PARM § STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





The Eastern Produce Market presents no features of in- 
terest at present. The Cattle Market was a trifle better 
last week, but the prospect for any considerable improve- 


ment in prices this Spring, is said to be extremely doubt- | 


ful. The quality of Western beeves offered in the N. Y. 
market is much better than the average for years past— 
prices ranged from 7c to 10c, at the usual estimates, with 

8,000 head in the yards. 

CLEVELAND. _F lour from extra red wheat, $5.75. Wheat, 
red, $1.80; white, $1.60. Corn 52c. Butter 15c. 

PiTTsBURG.—Flour, superfine, $5.30, to $7 for fancy. 
Corn 58 to 60c. Oats 47 to 56c. Cheese, W. R., 10 to Lle. 
Butter 18 to 20ce for roll. 

CINCINNATI.—Wheat, $1.33 to $1.40. Corn, 45 to 48c. 
Oats 45. Barley 80. Hay $18 to $20. Flour, $5.50 for su- 
perfine to $6 for choice. Butter, prime roll, 18 to 20c. 
Cheese, new, 7 to 74; prime old, 104. 









NANSEMOND > 
Sweet Potato Plants, 


Y THE MILLION, from 
May IsttoJuly. Put up soas 
to carry one thousand miles in good 
—. Price, $1 for 400; $2 per 
; $9 per 5,000 ; $15 per 10,000. 
This variety is the ‘most reliable for 
Northern cultivation. My plants 
have grown fine ctops 44 deg. north. 
} Circulars with full directions for cul- 
tivation, forwarded gratuitously. 
ddress 
M. M. MURRAY, 
Fruit Hills. near Loveland, 
Clermont Co., 
8-tf Ohio. 
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Good Books for Farmers, 


SENT BY MAIL POST PAID, 


From the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 


Greee’s Hanp-Boox oF Fruit CuLturg, is a Western book, 
and the best small work on this subject for Farmers. Fully il 
lustrated—163 pages. Price 50 cents. 

MineR’s Domestic Pou.try Book, is the most available work 
on Hens, Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, etc. Fully illustrated. 256 
pages. 75 eents. 

Both the above books are full muslin bound, gilt lettered. 

ReGister oF Rurat Arrairs, by Joun J. Tuomas, for 1860.— 
The best quarter’s worth of reading and illustrations, in the 
market. Price 25 cts. 

ALso, some half a dozen complete setts of Bound Vols. Ohio 
Cultivator, from 1845 to 1859 inclusive—15 years, which I will 
pack and deliver here, to go by express or otherwise, the whole 
for Ad a sett, forming the cheapest farmers library in the ) market. 





Dealers in Fruit Trees 
\ JILL FIND AT THE SUBSCRI- 
bers, a very large stock of Trees and Plants, 


sulted to the Fall trade—(500,000 3 year apple trees, with other 
articles to correspond ) 

Persons selling, or about to sell trees in the West, for fall de- 
livery, are invited to make us an early call. We are disposed to 
deal liberally with them, and furnish trees indigenous to the soil 
§ | and climate of the West, saving them the exposures attendant 
|} on shipments from nurseries four or five hundred miles East- 
| wane. A few intelligent, industrious Agents will find employ- 

ment. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place in trees 
purchased at the East, but this year our neighbors have also 
good stocks of their own growth. We have always raised our 
own trees offered for sale. Our Nurseries are at the head of 
Broadway, 2 miles above the Oliver House. Address 

HALL & CO., 

8-4m Hickory Grove Nurseries, Toledo, O. 


S WwW E ET POTATO PLAN TS OF THE 
best Lebanon Yellow variety, sprouted on manure, for sale at 
15 cts. per hundred, $1.50 per thousand, Also a few potatoes at 
$2.50 per bushel. Sprouts ready to fill orders any time after Ist 
of 5th mo., boxed up in good order, and sent to any address. 
JAS. M. ELLIS, 
|} 8-2t* Westboro, Clinton Co., O. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale. 
| HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London, Madison Co, O., four thorough-bred 
| young Bulls ; one 1s 2 years old. and full brother to Knickerbock- 
er, the others are from 7 to 14 months old. JOHN G. DUN, 
8-6t Lafayette P. O., Madison Co., O. 


- MATTICE & PENFIELD’S 
DRAIN TILE MACHINERY, 
Patented May 18, 1858. 




















ITH THIS MACHINE, TILE MAKING IS 

reduced to its greatest simplicity. One man feeds the 
machine with a spade, and another sets the tile away, as they 
issue from the machine directly on the boards on which they 
dry. Their simplicity and durability have become a fixed fact. 
For particulars, address J. W. PENFIELD, 


7- Willoughby, Lake Co., O. 
THE NATIONAL 
CORN PLANTER, 
Patented Jan. 18th, 1859, 


IS LIGHT, (weighing about 100 Ibs. ;) 
SIMPLE, Having nothing about it that a child cannot understand ; 
OBEDIENT, Dropping at the will of the operator. 


RAPID, Planting two hills at a time, in rows both ways, say 12 
acres per day. 


SATISFACTORY, Because there is nothing about it likely to get 
out of repair, that any man cannot remedy in a few minutes. 
AND ECONOMICAL: Price $16. 
Manufactured at Delaware, O., by 
SEAMAN, RANNEY & CoO., 
Sole Owners of Right for Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 














